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IRevfcws- 



Scientific corroborations of Theosophy, by A Marque.vp.se., 
•(Mercury l’rinx. 414. Mu-on Street. Sun Francisco, Cub, 
Fourth Edition. L’rice lo cents). This is a lecture delivered 
on behalf of the Akdin llrnjieh T- S. on the White Lotus 
Day hi ul reprinted, revised and amplified at the request 
of Chicago Theosnphist*. It- is h fitting tribute to the me- 
mory ot the late H. T. 15. and wherever it goes, it is sure to 
awaken interest in Theosophy. ft 1ms a special charm 
to those who have a scientific turn t»f mind . and reveals 
clearly , hoiv in nearly all the departments of scientific 
research 1L l\ 15. lu»« been a sort of prophet and many of 
the modern discoveries have he*-n at hast hinted at in her 
Secret Doctrine which gives room to hope tlmt the remaining 
prophecies contained in that wonderful !>ook will sooner or 
later prove true. \W agree with what Mrs. Betant says in 
her introduction, “ Hence n claim to antedate scientific dis- 
coveries, substantiated by quotations, is one which is sure of 
a hearing. Mr. Marques ha* chosen his facts well and has 
proved by exact references the priority of Theosophy in re- 
gard to a knowledge of the foots*’ and we umy add that these 
facta are so equally itcjKirtunt and interesting as to bewilder 
selection. An interesting article from the Mercury clearly 
illustrating the unreliability of the existing translations of the 
Bible is appended. 

Spiritualism in the light of Tbeoaophy. by Countess 
Watch me is ter (addre^ ns above : price five cents) : a lecture 
delivered at the North-western Spiritualists Camp meeting. 
It is a pamphlet of IT* pages but contains much of interesting 
infotnmtion, most of which is drawn from the personal expe- 
rience of the Countess bcrself who was originally h spiritual- 
ist. She gives a brief account of several successful seances 
-which she conducted, which is interesting not merely in itself, 
but more so, as it is a perfectly reliable andtirst-lmnd one. The 
hints contained in the booh let as to how to develop© one's 
spiritual nature are valuable and appeal with peculiar force 
because they are the result of personal experience and ax-e 
hacked up by intense sincerity. 

Vedanta Siddhantst Samarasa Guana Kummi, by R. Shun- 
niuga Mudaliar (Plender, Salem, price 2 as./, a Tamil song 
with English translation or rather explanatory pnraphraso. 
The attempt of the author is to set forth the unity !>etween 
the Vedas and tlie Aganms. \Ye commend the spirit in 
which it is written and are glad to find that the author is 
not one of those narrow-minded men who delight in compar- 
ing the Veda, to a prostitute because they look upon Siva, 
Vishnu and Brahma as om? and tlie same, and the Saiva Sid- 
dhantn (this expression by the way, is not roduqtant. though 
the Sanskrit word Siddhauta may mean Sutvatn in a Tamil dic- 
tionary) to a chaste woman because it speaks only of Siva. In 
tlie Kummi which sings pretty well, the Sivito philosophy is 
briefly set forth, but, we venture to think, it differs in many 
fundatnoni-al points from the V«*di\»ta. 

The Life and Teachings of Sri Krishna. A lecture deliver- 
ed by S. CJopalayya. h-a., on behalf of the H. S. Sabha Bczvadu 
(price 2 as.) This gives in English a connected account of the 
life of Sri Krishna tin.- dearest God of the Hindus, ana as such 
we welcome it. Though the writer docs not go deep into the phi- 
losophy of the life, he is right so far as he goes and successfully 
vindicates the ohawter of the Lord against the silly attacks 
of ignorant missionaries. 

The superior claims of Hinduism. A Ieetu re. delivered by 
K. Krislnuunaehi.riar. j-., on behalf of tin* Hindu Matbn 
Bala Saniaj. Musuiq^statu. A spirited lecture which very 
well sets forth the universality of Hinduism ns contrasted with 
the narrowness of (.’hristiauity. The lecturer has no quar- 
rel with Christians 'who quietly pursue their own religion* 
and ends with saying * But we do deny and resent the lofty 
pretensions of any creed to a monopoly of truth.* This pam- 
phlet (mice 1 ajina) and the above can he had of Mr. V. Kuma- 
lingu Dcckshit, l>Gwic»livar:»m (Godavery Dt.) who "is the 
president of these >;urmjos on whose behalf these lectures 
were delivered and which we are glad to he informed are 
doing good work. 

The Life of Buddha in Tamil. ( Vireka Chintamani series 
edited hv Mr. C*. V. Swsmiuntlui Iyer, Triplieane, Madras (price 



Mils, by post Rc. 1 or V. P. I 1 . 1-2-0): The author has, truetqj 
the old Hindu spirit, chose® to be anonymous. This is joifr 
the sui t of hook tiiut our girls und t>oyM want : it is writteC 
in a simple and brilliant style. It is mainly bnsed on Kdwift 
Arnold's Light of Asia and has not loat much in adaptation 
ami is singularly free from that , -stiffness which so often mark* 
translations. The language throughout is faultless and good,; 
From the way in which it is wr itten we have no doubt that it 
will become a favourite in ouv homes. It is already knovrty 
to the public, for it was published in a serial form in the 
I'ii eka Uhintnnmni and wns t-ygerly read by boys, girls ami eves 
grown up men. The aut hor seems to have a. tine imaging 
tive turn of mind and we would request him on behalf a! 
tlm Tamil public to give u& u. few more books in his simplj 
ami homely style. The get-up is excellent. 

The Life of Sivaji. A brief sketch in Tamil by S. Mu tin 
Iyer. ». a. (Reprinted from tko Virvka Chintamani, price Gas 
by "V . P. P- 9 as,) The author is pretty well-known to the 
Tamil-knowing public for the facility with which Ue render* 
English poetry into Tamil verse and the present work 
of Ids shows that he could write as good prose us verse 
Work like his attracts readers and the best way to, revive 
si taste in Tamil literature is not to write in stilted and bom- 
bastic style ns some do, $>ud terrify the renders, hut to 
draw them by nn-uns of simple idiomatic ami flowing prose 
like that of Mr. M tit hn Iyer. The descriptions in the book 
uro uniformly rood. The ’life of this great Mahratti king 
is presented in as interesting a fashion ns desirable. 



Hoe and Co.’s No. 3, Colossial Diary for the year 1898: — 

(Messrs. Perumal Ghetty a udSkms, 5, Stringers Street, Madras) 
This is about the best diary we have seen in Madras. The 
get up is very attractive, ami gives a full page for a day besides 
furnishing a lot of miscellaneous and useful information, cash 
account columns, memoranda of references, <fcc-, Ac., and con- 
sidering the care spent upon it, the price Re. I is moderate. 
It compares very favorably with some of the best English 
Diaries available here. 



Ittews anfc IRotes. 



The Theosopliical Society Convention, December 1897 The 

Adya r Lectures this year were delivered by the gifted young 
lady Miss Lilian Kdgcr. m. a., who came to Madras specially 
for the purpose. The opinion formed other lectures by us 
and certainly by all who heard her Jia< been clearly voiced 
forth by one of our local contemporaries, from which we 
gladly quote the following. * The name of Mrs, Bcsant had 
long been familiar to the world ; her struggles, sufferings 
and spiritual evolution had tuacbed men’s hearts und imagi- 
nation ; her nohle and impassioned oratory fascinated and 
attracted dilettante taste?- Miss Kdgcr has none of these 
advantages; still we can have no hesitation in declaring that 
her first Indian discourse on religion and theosophy was a 
most eloquent- and convincing one, and that she maintained 
throughout the time she spoke a perfect mastery over her 
tiudii-uceaud displayed Doth careful discrimination in tlio choico 
of her topics and of the arguments for enforcing them as well 
as powers of ck-nr presentation. Her language was choice, 
atui hei - tlcli ver.v culm ; her Viwice, to<*. was rich in tones of 
gentle melody, though lacking, certainly in masterful vigour. 
But this by n<> menus told against her »ml, in our opinion, it 
was a good deal in con so nance with the subject taken up for 
discussion." The lectures vs*-n- singularly free from my- 
sticism and consequently appeal* d with double force to the 
audience. 

Mrs. Annie Besant on Swami Vivekanauda:— The 
v5.work set ni foot by Swami Yivckanaiula in America, England 
ami India is progressing sneadily. in America, Swami 
Sanulaimnd'i is winning holla respect and affection ; we met 
him at Green were. the peaceful resort of men and women ol 
•all faiths, and enjoyed a pleasant interchange of thought; at 
once learned and modest, he recommends his teachings by his 
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life. In India various centres are being started. and Swami 
Kivananda ha a gone to Ceylon, to teac h the Hindu community 
in timt island. All who work for the revival of spirituality 
in India must l>e regarded as fellow labourers by students of 
tho “Divine Wisdom,” and we heartily wish Cod-speed to all 
the efforts made in this direction, by tho disciples of Parnma- 
lininsa Iiamakrishnn. This holy man — to whom Professor Max 
Muller paid a wel l-desetwed “tri bti to i ii' thftriV i net cent k Century, 
otirrcfldferB may well remember— has drawn many young 
men to the religious life by the magic of his purity and 
dcvof.ion. 

A number of these Sanyasins have been gathered to* 
♦'ether by Swami Vivekananda in a Math, the time-honored 
Indian institution which in some aspects resembles the 
monastery of Christendom. A routine is laid to which all 
members conform, and they are trained to study and meditate. 
Two centres have been started, one at Calcutta and one at 
Madras, and “ anyone who believes in the mission of Sri 
Rftinnkrishtia ts ready to co-operate for the spread of that 
mission, and who endeavours to lead n moral life, is eligible 
to the membership.” Weekly meetings arc held at Calcutta, 
at which readings and lectures are given, while at Madras 
there arc three lectures a week on the Bhaguvad Gita and the 
Upanishads. a weekly musical service, and a weekly public 
lecture. (The Theos-nphic llerien:. London). 



The Prabuddlia Bharata Vedanta Library Series . 

Lectures on Gnana-Yoga 

KY 

Swami Vivekananda. 



The name of S'wami Vivekananda has become familiar 
to all; and by his unselfish work in England and America 
he has placed before the whole world his views on Relig- 
ion in general and Vedanta and Hinduism in particu- 
lar. His lectures on Karma-Yogra, Bhakti-Yoga and 
Raja-Yoga have already been published, but no attempt 
was made till now to bring together iiis views on Gnana- 
Yoga, the most important of all. inasmuch as it is the 
very acme of the Vedanta philosophy. That attempt has 
now been made, with tho result that twenty of his lectures 
on the different topios connected with Gnana-Yoga, 
have been brought together for the first time in a book 
form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta, Theoretical nnd Pi action!. ami give the gist of 
the oldest, most important nml most authoritative of our 
Upanishads ill a language thoroughly his own and 
singularly terse and spirited, and. according to a great 
practical Vedantin, perfectly faithful to the original 
authorities. Such of his critics as cull his views “ Xco- 
Ilindnisvi “ Vcdahrs-Ve.tlanH.sm," Ac., will be immensely 
benefited bv perusing these lectures, for they will soon 
learn that the Swami’* views do not differ in anv respect 
from the grand practical teachings ot t lie I* pauishail.s ; 
and tli at when one rails his views Neo-Hinduism, one 
simply betrays an ignorance or only a partial knowledge 
of them, wliicli these lectures rue sure U» dispel. 

The book should be in the hands of every true son of 
India and of every one interest rd in Religion in general, 
as t.hcsn lectures shed a wonderful light on the many 
intricate Problems of Life a’*d show the grand harmony 
that exists between the different religions of the world. 

The book is printed on thick paper, 501bs. Double Demy, 

8 yo- (360 pages) and neatly bound in Calico. 



Ooiy a [in>it?d oGn>b$r i5 priot^d. 

The following are the lectures included in the volume. 



1. The Necessity of Religion, j 

2. Tho Ideal of a Universal j 

Religion. i 

d. The Real and the Appar- t 
ont Man. (A Ix>ndon { 
lecture.) 1 

4. Afaya and Illusion. 

1 

Mayn and the Evolution | 
of the Conception of ] 
God. ' | 

(*. Maya and Freedom. > 

J 

7. Tho Absolute nnd Msini- : 

testation. i 

i 

8. Cosmos — Macrocosm and i 

Microcosm. ! 



0. Reincarnation. (.4« arti- 

cle of the Swami' 8 from 
ths Metaphysical Maga- 
zine together with a lec- 
ture, hy Mi$$ 6‘. K. 
Waldo. 

K*. Immortality. ( Together 
■with an article from the 
N train fa pen.) 

11. Unity in Diversity. 

Id. God in everything. 

1M. Freedom of the Soul. 

14. Realization. 

1. \ Id. 17 A 18. Practical Ve- 

danta. Parts I, II, III 

A* IV. 

p> Vedanta (.1 Lahore lec - 
tore.) 



Cloth-bound, Price Rs. 2-8 Postage extra. 

Also sold separately at 2 As. & 6 pies each. do. 

Except No. 8 Cosmos and 19 Vedanta, which can 

be had at 4 As. each- do. 



Apply to — -THE MANAGER, 

Awakened India. Mylapotv, Madras. 

Also Published in the <amc Series. 

Hinduism — Comprising i. The paper on Hinduism read 
by Swami Vivekananda at the AVorld’s Parliament of 
Religions ( together with his Response to welcome and 
Address at Final Session); ii. The Swami*#? Reply to 
the Madras Address (A stirring epistle) ; ami iii. Com- 
mon Bases of Hinduism (,l Lahore Lecture). Very 
neatly got up. Price As. 5. Postage Extra, 1 
The Atman, by Swami Vivekananda, Price As. 2. 
Postage Extra. 

Bhakti or Devotion (A resume) hy Swami Vivekanan- 
da, published for tho first time in India. Price As. 2. 
Postage Extra. 

Just out— RAJA-YOGA, by Swami Vivekananda. First- 
class get up. Paper cover* Price Re- 1-4-0. 

Pofrtn'ro Extra. 

Apply to 

Manager, Awakened India, 

MYLArOIiE, 1 JADh'AS. 



Swami Vivekananda Series. 



PJLKT t. 



(Containing: — (1) Ilia lectures in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, Chicago. America. (2) His T,« nitres at Hartford at 
Brooklyn, America. (7.) Another Version of his Lecturo at 
Brooklyn. (4) Is the Soul Immortal, (f.) An article on Re- 
incarnation. (6) His Lecture on the Ideal of Universal Relig- 
ion. (7) The address of the Maharajah of Khetri and 
S .vault's Reply to it. (S) Reply to the Address of the Hin- 
dus of Madras. (9) The song of the Sanyo* in. 

price 1 Rupee with a portrait and Postage I nnna. 

Life of Sri Rmnnkrishnn Leva. Price 1 nnnn.- 
A, — Swami Vivekananda in England IS9.'». 

|>. — Swami Vivekanaiuia in England 1896. 

(' — Swami Vivekatmmla in India lS'f'7 (Sen*,- parts! 

I). — Karma Yoga. (Madras Edition/. 

E. — Swann Vivekanatidu at l »*ylnu. 



A, B. C, P. E. Are.. Price 1 nnna. Postage mum each. 

Swami’s Lectures in the Parliament ot* Religions containin 
180 pafcs. Priced ns-. (Moth bound 12 ns-. Postage 1 nnna. 

Published by S- <\ MITR A. 

Noyau Chttnd Du It's fane, Rendon Street, 




CALCUTTA. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 

SANSKRIT. 

Bhamani Vilasa of I ’audit, JiiggAtmtlm. with ihc commentary 
of Malmdevo Uikshit. with English Notes ami eonipier.e 
Translation. Price Rs. 1*8*0 

The Hitopodesa- Tin- Second, Third, ami Fourth Books ■ >! 
the Hitopodesa containing tin* Sanskrit Text, with inter- 
linear translation. t>v F. Mnx-Multer. Rs. .'j- 1 ' >-0. 

W 

Aniara Sara or an abridgement of Amarakosha. Cloth. 
Rs. 1-0-0. 

Subha shit Ratnakar, a collection of Witty and Kpigrnm- 
i untie sayings in Sanskrit with. Explanatory NoU*?. hy the 
late K. S. Jlhatavdekar. Cloth, Price Us. 2-0*0. 

The Dasakutnara Charita of Davidson with true conimeu- 
i a lies — tiie Padachumlrika of Kaniucha Sacasvnti. the 
Bhitsbatui of Sovaraitri and tin* l.nghudipiku. Rs. l*8-o. 

The Ritusamhara of Kalidasa with the commentary (< hnn- 
drika) of Manirauii;. Rs. b-n-o. 

Mudrarakshasa. hy YiLikhadatta, with the cormiu-ncnry 
of Dhuirn 1 raj. Rs. 1-1 l-°. 

The Anargharaghavn of .Munit.i with the coni mein arv of 
Ruchipati. Rs. *-MMh 

The Malavikagnhnitva of Kalidasa. Rs. *2-0-0. 

The Raghuvasamsh of Kaiidasn. Ks. 1-0-u. 

The Rntnavali of Srihsir>h.-»dcv;i. Trice, Us. U-8-". 

Kumara-Sambava. 1—V1- Ik - * 1-10-0. 

Kadambaii.f Ik. unban:-. with tin; commentary in Sans- 
krit and dill, reii! readings. Ms- : M-". 

Devi Bbagwat with commentaries. Ks. 7-0-0. 

Suudarakanda of Valmiki I'omuy.m. R«- 1-0-0. 

Ten Upanishads. Silk bound. Ks. 1-1-0. 

Bhagavat with tiie commentary of Vijayadhwaj. Us. 3-0- ,f 

Bhagavat Gita. Ms. 0-*»-0. 

ENGLISH. 

Tattva Kaumudi (Knnkhya) with an English translation 
with the Sanskrit Text. Ms. 1-10-0. 

The Jivanmukti-Viveka or the Path to Liberation in this 
Life, by Swami S'ri Yidynrunasttni.swnti. Rendered into 

English. lls. 1 .«-■>. 




Praboda Chhndroday.a or Ki>.> of the Moon of Intellect u 
Spiritual drama and Anna lloda or The Knowledge of Soil. 
Rs. 0-S-0. 

The Saukyakarika, by I swam Krishna, lvs. 2-0-". 

The Yoga sara Sangraha <.f \' iguana lbkshu. i: ><-; i-o. 

Sandhyavandana or tin- Daily Prayers of Brahmins. 

Its. 0-0-i>. 

Brama. Iswava. and Maya or a Vcdnnii.- lb-.:- w. 
Us. 0-1-0. 

Hindu System of Worship. Ms. 0-1-0. 

The Song of the Celestial Swan. Rs. 0-1-b. 

The BhagavadGeeta. by IVanm Das Alitra. Paper, R«. 

Cloth, Ms. 1-o.n. 

Vedantic (Vincent ion "f llrama. Us. 0-2-0. 

Bhagavat Geeta, by C. W ilk ins. Rs. 1-0-0. 

The Upanishads— n an.dmed into English, by Mead and 

Cliutopadyn. - Yol>. K*. 

Anandalahari Ks- 

Apply sharp to 

T. S. SK RM A MANIA & Cd. ? 

J'nU isln?rs and llookscllc rs, 

Palyhal, Madras Presidency 



Worth B 

Worth Reading : 

Worth Presenting!'. 

“SELF-HELP” 

With illustrations of Conti not and Perseverance 

15 v Dir. 8. KMli.KS, 

Author of ** L /rev of Ho' Nuyineers.” 

» (iiitniiiiiig 1H long clmptrrs, Over I I pages. New edition. 

Price Rs. 2-10-0. Postage Free- 

Educational Review.---*’ There in im m-od, we hope, to intro- 
duce Dr. Smiles’ famous Work n* Indian Headers. In Kngl»ud fot 
rlic l;i si thirrv vears tin- book has cimilate.t among nil classcft, 
Thai it has, however, a rosninpnliiun value i* proved by the fart 
I lint it is to he found reprinted in various forms in America and liai 
been i ran si. a ted in German, French, Danish, and Dutch. The 
reason for this is- probably to lie ton in I in the * variety of anecdofnl 
illustrations of |»f«- and character i* 11 umnn nature u 

much tin* saint* all over the world. and ajl but the most degraded 
must take iui interest, in the story oi : how others have struggled and 
■achieved success. It \v«iohl be dirticidt to ove»--estimuto the influ- 
ence which this single volume has exerted over t he lives ot tliaii- 
sands. We think it was the late Sir Stafford Northcote who re- 
marked that {tail In- l-ead this book while lie was still a young man 
be was ccnniti that the course of his life would have been consider- 
stblv modified by its perusal. For our part we know of no more in- 
'piling book on' the subject of Self-Help. It is a book which wo 
would like To si i* widely read in a country where the principle vf 
Self- i|e|p i* not upplii-u as it might be." Sold by 

.V.-ssrs. T. S'. .•* id i rn >u tin iu A* Co., Pat glial. 



A Rare Opportunity ! 

Don’t IVIiss This ! 1 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, being a practical hand, 
book with Trajisiirci::t uni and Kt.ymologiettl book with 
Etymological Analysis throughout- by A. Alucdonoll, M.A., 
t *t. i*. C’lotli It.o Piibli-lnal l’n'cc Ms. !!<>. 

Wciire ]i«nv selling this bank td Hu' low price of Rs. lb 
only. An early order is mpicsU-d. as the number to be dU- 
posed of is limited. 

(Foreign Ms., including |»ostage.) 

PLIvASE READ TIUS!!! 

Ai| Ideal of Truthfulness or the Story of Hariscliandra. 

IN ENGLISH. 

• A i me pathetic story : every one should read this book.) 

Price 5as- 

One copy gratis for every ten copies purchased at a time. 

Apply sharp lo — 

Mkssus. T. S. SU UK A. MANIA A Cm.. 

/'iihf/s/u-rs. I’.\ t.oiur. Mahh.vs PuKMi.trxtY. 



GOODWIN & CO., 

C 11 !•: M ISTS A N L) 1) R U G G 1 S T S, 

Mylapore, Madras, 

>vfl the fot loir Ho, ire 1 1 tried S prr/jirs uhirh they coujhhnt- 
ly recommend to the Public. 

1. The Great Chamundi’s Specific for Cholera- 

-The only Unfailing cure lor the due epidemic. 1 neo per 

I oz. tilii.il : IK*. 1-0-0. ( 

2- Ringworm Specific - A radiftd horotil mtonial 

din- for the vexations complaint. 1 o/.. phis'.l: Rs. L. 

3. Ringworm Ointment-- The best external retnody. 
tJii<- applit -arinu will (-onviiKu the most sceptical* \ o/.. 

cup: Re. 1-I-0. i f i 

4- M- C. N’s Antimalarial Pills —A most- wonderful 
disemcrv for the jiermancnl c.nre ol Mahu’Ut aiid its 
seipielo'. Price per bottle of 2U pills Re. 1-8-0. 

Postage, &.C-, extra- 
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OR 



THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAUNI. 



A blind man trembles with fear even when he treads on a straw on his way ; so do the ignorant 
become filled with fear at every petty occurrence. (Ignorance here means avidya t.c, t ignorance about the 
real nature of the Self, which is the worst' sort of blindness). The wise man — g &ni — on the other hand 
car es.no t what comes or what goes, for he knows that in this God-world what is ordained to happen will 
never fail to happen and what is not so ordained will never come however much we may desire it, that 
Pr&rabdha (past Karma) is only for the sthftla, the body, and- that he is really only the witness of all that 
comes and goes. 

There are two kinds of relationship — M&rjala and Markata. The former is that which subsists 
between a cat and its kitten which is, withont any endeavour on its part, taken care of by the mother and 
earned by it in its mouth wherever it goes. The latter kind of relationship is that which exists between a 
monkey and its young. In this case, it is the young one that has to be carefnl in not losing hold of its 
mother’s body which it tightly entwines by its arms. The relation between a priest and a member of 
his flock is the M&rj^la one, while that between the disciple and liis Guru is the Markata one, for the 
disciple has to take care that he does not lack in faith and zeal and he should steadily and firmly cling to 
the Teacher and then just as the infant monkey is not hurt or frightened wheu its mother to which it 
firmly clings leaps over rivers and jumps from one tall tree to another, so the disciple will not get confounded, 
or despondent when the Teacher carries him to the dizzy heights of truth and jumps from one grand 
position to another. 

One has to bind oneself firmly to the holy lotus feet of his Guru and S'ri S'aukara did a very 
wise thing when, as he says, lie married the maiden of his mind to the holy Lord. 

The scriptures are the boat which those Great souls who crossed to the other shore by means 
of it have sent back out of love and grace repaired and strengthened for those who may desire to follow. 

This child {pointing to one in the house) is my Guru, for when I offered him a bit of sweet- 
meat he refused it saying, ** I do not want it, for I do not know what it is like you first put it in your 
mouth and show that it is good.” What the child wanted me to do is exactly wha a Guru does, for lie does 
not merely offer BrahmagnSna — Self-realisation — to the disciple who may not by the mere offering take 
it, but himself enjoys it and shows through his own example that it is good, and then the student longs for 
it. Because the child reminded me of this great truth, he is one of my teachers. 
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Z\k 3mftation of 

A Wonder.— Under a banyan tree there sit a Guru and 
ur disciples; the Guru is young but the disoiples are 
very old ; the Guru teaches by sielnce and the disciples 
have all their doubts cleared. The tceue of which Sri 
S'atikimlcbdrya speak* in these words is familiar to every 
Hindu. The Guru is Lord Dakshtnam&rti and the four 
disciples Sanaka, Sanandana, Stnatauo, and Sanat- 
kumara who were created to teach the Nivritti Dharma 
’'enunciation) to the world. The latter are old and the 
former young because ignorance (ajiifinu) is mnch older 
than wisdom (jnana). It is in illustration of this truth 
that child Skanda — Bala Subrahmanya — is represented 
as vanquishing the Rakshasa Sura who was many millions 
of years old. 

The Great Beyond. — There is no reply in ivords to the 
question what is in the great Beyond ? not- can there be. 

Self-Sacrifice.— After the battle of Kurukshetra, the five 
Panda v a brothers held a great sacrifice and made very 
large gifts to the poor. All the people expressed their 
wonder at the greatness and magnificence of the sacrifice 
and said that 6Uch a sacrifice the world had never seen 
before. But, after the ceremony, there came a little 
mungoose ; half his body was golden, and the other half 
was brown, and he began to roll himself on the floor of 
the sacrificial hall. Then ho said to those around, “ You 
are all liars ; this is no sacrifice.” ‘‘ What,” they ex- 
claimed, “ yon say this is no sacrifice; do you not know how 
money and jewels were poured ont upon the poor, and 
every one became rich and happy ? This was the most 
wonderful sacrifice any man ever made.” But the mun- 
goose said, ‘There was once a little ge, and in it 
there dwelt a poor Brahmin with his wife, son and son’s 
wife. They were very poor and diued.on alms gained in 
preaching and teaching for which men made little gifte 
to them. There came in that land a three years’ famiue, 
and the poor Brahmin suffered more than ever. For five 
days together the family starved, and on the sixth the 
father brought home a little barley flonr, which he had 
been fortunate enough to find and he divided it into four 
parts, one for each of them. They prepared it for their meal 
and just as they were about to eat it a knock oaroe at the 
door. The father oj>ened it and there stood a guest. A 
guest being sacred and god for the time being, the poor 
Brahmin, said, “ Come in, sir, you are welcome," and set 
before him his own portion of food ; and the latter quickly 
ate it np and said, “ Ob, sir, you have killed me ; 1 have 
been starving for ten days and this little bit has but in- 
creased my hunger.” Then the wife said to her bnsbaud 
“ Give hiiu my share,” hut the husband said “Not so.” 
The wife however insisted, saying, “ Here is a poor man, 
and it is our duty as house-holders to see that he is fed, 
and it is my duty as a wife to give him my portion seeing 
that you have no more to offer him.” Then she gave him 
her share and he ate it up and said he was still burning 



with hunger. So the son said, ** Take my portion also ; 
it is the duty of a son to help his father to fulfil his obli- 
gations.” The guest ate that, but still remained unsatis- 
fied. So the sou’s wife gave him her portion also. That 
was sufficient and the guest departed blessing them. 

“ That night those four people died of starvation. A 
few grains of the flour had fallen on tbe floor and v. lien I 
rolled my body on them half of it became golden, us you 
see it. Since then, I have been all over the world hoping 
to fiud another sacrifice like that, but never have I found 
one and so the other half of my body has not been turned 
into gold. That is why I say this is no sacrifice.” 

Imitation and Reality. — A certain man had the peculiar 
power of grunting exactly like a pig, so mnch so that 
whenever he grunted where pigs were grazing, they would 
all turn round to see if any new member had come into 
their fold. This man’s fame spread abroad and he began 
a tour to obtain money by means of his art. Wherever 
he went be erected a pandal and issued tickets for admis- 
sion, all of which got exhausted very soon— such was the 
eagerness of people to hear him grunt. While he was 
thus making money in a village, a sage happened to pass 
by with his disciples, and it struck him that he could 
teach a good lesson to them through this incident. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered a small pandal to he erected and ad- 
vertised that, even better grunting conld be. beard there 
than in the other pandal and that free of cost. The peo- 
ple wore naturally very eager to hear it and they rushed 
iu. What did the sage do? He brought a pig before 
them and squeezing it a little, made it grnut. Really 
the grunt was much better than the man's, but the people 
exclaimed, “Pooh, is this all ? We hear this every day, but 
what is there in it ? It is nothing wonderful” and went 
away. In spite of the load tom-tom wuioh he engaged not 
one wonld enter his pandal, while that of the man-pig was 
crowded to suffocation every few minutes. After all the 
people had left his paudal, the sage addressed his disciples 
and said, “ Here is a splendid lesson for ns Men seldom 
care for reality bnt always go in fott-amwawon. That is 
why this world exists which ia a mere imitation,* reflection 
iu the distorting mirror of M8yfl of the great Atman. 
No external help is required to see the Self ; bnt very 
few want It and even if you eagerly advertise It, none will- 
go to you except those who love Truth for Truth’s sake. 
Reflect ou this.” 

The All-embmcing, Albsustaining One, 

Say, doth He not embrace* sustaiu, include, 

Thee ? me ? Himself ? Bends not the sky above ? 

And earth, on which we are, is it not firm ? 

And floes not All — that is. 

Seen and unseen, mysterious All — 

Around then* and within. 

Untiring agency, 

Prt?ss on thy heart and mind ? 

Fill ihy whole heart with it — and when thou art 
Lost in the consciousness of happiness— 

Then call it wluit thou wilt. 

Happiness ! heart ! Love ! God ! 

I have ao name for it ! Qoethe. 
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3s tbc world real or false ? 

i. 

The unparalleled * boldness, depth and subtlety of 
speculation’ of the Vedanta are nowhere more 
prominent and striking than ip its discussion of the 
important question of the reality or unreality of the 
universe. This great question has been one of the 
main subjects of inquiry in all systems of philosophy, 
and all great thinkers have, with more or less boldness, 
ventured to atm a dart at and pierce through * this solid- 
seeming world,' but most often they have been duped 
into unquestioning satisfaction by the Proteus-like MAyA, 
the mother of all forms and the tutelary goddess of the 
universe, merely changing her dress and face and appear- 
ing as though sbe had been slain by the poisoned shafts of 
those philosophers and had given place to a more decent- 
looking and worthy successor. In reality, however, no 
black stone had got transformed into a fair Ahalya and 
the philosophers who would try the criminal world had 
themselves been tried and found unfit to hold the trial. 

A signal instance of what we are saying is to be found 
in modern western philosophy. As successors of the giant 
doubter Descartes, there arose oif British soil two great 
inquirers, one of whom questioned the existence of the 
innate ideas of man, the inner world, and the other 
questioned that- of the outer world. But on account of 
a fatal error, both of them missed the point, and their 
successors to this day are fighting over the utterly 
profitless (from a metaphysical point oFview) and decep- 
tive question of the relative superiority of mind and 

* 

matter. On one extreme stand the materialists who like 
a man trying to stand on his own shoulders, struggle 
hard to prove that mind evolved out of matter and are 
vexed to find that the phantom they arduously seek ever 
eludes their grasp. The other extreme is occupied by 
the idealists, Who on a priori grounds seek to establish 
that ideas alone exist and not.the outer world, a veritable 
wild-goose-chase, as Sankara proves — whose argu- 
ments directed against the Indian counterpart of 
Berkeleyan idealism, the VignAnavAda of the Bud. 
dhists are, by the way, the best refutation of all 
forms of Western idealism as well. He rightly ob- 
serves that in every act of perception we are conscious 
of some external thing corresponding to the Idea, that 
the existence of the outward thing apart from conscious- 
ness has to be accepted on the ground of the nature of 



consciousness itself, as when perceiving a post and the 
like we are conscious not merely of the perception, but of 
a post and the nke as objects of our perceptions, that thing 
and idea are therefore distinct and that ideas being of a 
fleeting and non-luminous nature require for their very 
perception the changeless substratum of the ulterior 
intelligent Self. 

Between these two extremes of materialism and 
idealism stand the so-called realists who would 
well let alone both mind and matter and quietly 
acquiesce in the existing state ot things making only a 
few minor adjustments, such as giving the credit of 
secondary qualities like color, etc., to the mind and leav- 
ing the rest like shape, size, etc., to matter itself. We may 
also deal unto them as they do unto the world 
and let them alone recording their quiet harmless 
and submissive disposition and the equity of the 
partition they make between the * Day ad is ' mint.: 
and matter. All the great philosophers of Britain 
belonged to one or other of the five schools of philosophy 
Nihilism, Materialism, Natural Realism, Constructive 
Idealism and Pure Idealism, but we need not trouble 
ourselves here with any of them, for, though they started 
on an examination of the universe, the question soon 
became for them whether matter alone existed or ideas 
alone, whether matter was perceivable in itself, i.c. } im- 
mediately, or whether it was simply a permanent possi- 
bility of sensation. Strangely enough, they were delud- 
ed into the notion that a correct cosmology could be 
obtained by an examination of matter from the stand- 
point of the mind and settling account between these 
two antithetical factors which they respectively called 
Non- Ego and Ego, while what ought to have been done 
was to look at both mind and matter from a higher stand- 
point. Thongh they vaguely saw that both these cosmical 
factors together made up the phenomeual world, they 
divorced cosmology from ontology with the result that 
while the latter became either impossible or grotesque, 
(as for instance, when Idealists began to theorise about the 
Divine mind, and so on), the former got dwindled into 
th eoreticai psychology much less certain in its theories 
and less valuable in practice than physiology and other 
sciences. On account of this divorce they lost the only 
vantage ground from which a survey could be made of 
both mind and matter, in other words the whole phenom- 
enal world, and consequently their cosmology is neither 
physics nor metaphysics. Rightly says Mr. Ferrier, 
«> The contest between matte- and mind is silly and 
frivolous to the extreme.*' It reminds us of the old 
quarrel between the belly anti the members. 

The war between mind and matter is unknown to the 
Ve dAnta, for, it always classes what is ordinarily termed 
mind along with matter as forming part of the inferi- 
or Prakriti of the Self. Accordingly says Sri Krishna 

** The great elements, Ahankara, Buddhi and* also 
the Avyakta. the ten senses and the one (the Manas 
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which is composed of thoughts) and the five objects of 
sense ; 

Desire, hatred, pleasure, pain, the aggregate, intelli- 
gence. firmness (and all other qualities of the inner 
sense or mind) — the KslnSlra has been thus briefly de- 
scribed with its modifications (xiii 5 . 6 .)” 

All these things together constitute the body, so to 
speak, of the Self and are regarded as matter (Kshetm), 
because, as Sankara says, * They are knowable. The 
terms * ego* and * non-ego* do not therefore mean in the 
Vedflnta mind and matter as in Western philosophy, but 
relate to the far more natural and scientific distinction 
of the Knower and the thing known. This distinction 
is most important and is the real beginning of metaphys- 
ics. As Mr. Ferrier very well points out “Our appre- 
hension of perception of matter is the whole subjtct of 
metaphysics. The old psychologists put a division 
between perception and matter which is impossible/' 
Elsewhere he says “Both mind and matter change. Does 
the observer also change ? No. There cannot be a new 
observer for every new thing observed. If there were, no 
observation, no knowledge, no consciousness could ever 
take place.” The very same thing, namely, that ideas 
(perception of matter) require an ulterior permanent 
obsert er to apprehend them — which forms the real 
subject of metaphysics — is said by Sankara in a much 
more defined and elaborate manner. 

He says “ By maintaining the idea to be illu- 
minated by itself, you will make yourself guilty 
of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. Possibly you will rejoin that if the idea 
is to be apprehended by something different from it, that 
something also must be apprehended by something 
different, and so on ad infinitum. And moreover you 
will perhaps object that as each cognition is of an essen- 
tially illuminating nature tike a lamp, the assumption of 
a further cognition is uncalled for, for, as they are both 
equally illuminating, the one cannot give light to the 
other. But both these objections are unfounded. As 
the idea only is apprehended and as there is conseq uent- 
ly no necessity to assume something to apprehend the 
Self which witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea), 
there results no regress us mi infinitum. And the witness- 
ing Self and the idea are of an essentially different 
nature and may therefore stand to each other in 
the relation of knowing subject and object, known... 
Moreover if you maintain that the idea lamp 
manifests itself without standing in need of a further 
principle to illuminate it, you maintain thereby 
that ideas exist which are not apprehended by 
any of the means of knowledge and which are without 
a 1/ no wing' Being ; which is no better than to assert 
that a thousand lamps burning inside some impenetra- 
ble mass of rocks manifest themselves (without any one 
to see them). And if you should maintain that thereby 
we admit your doctrine since it follows from what you 



have said that the idea itself implies consciousness, we 
reply that, as observation show's, the lamp in order to 
become manifest requires some other intellectual agent 
furnished with instruments, such as the eye and that 
therefore the idea also, as equally being h thing to be 
illuminated, becomes manifest only through an ulterior 

intelligent principle, and if you finally object that we, 

% 

when advancing the witnessing Self as self-proved, mere- 
ly express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the 
idea is self- manifested, we refute you by remarking that 
your ideas have the attribute of originating, passing 
away, being manifold and so on (while our Self is one 
and permanent). We thus have proved that an idea 
like a lamp requires an ulterior intelligent principle to 
render it manifest.” (Cow. Ved. Sut. 11 , 2 , 28 ). 

The recognition of this ulterior principle, which at the 
same time is permanent and intelligent is the starting 
point of all real philosophy and is the only way to escape 
out of the paradoxes into which western psychologists 
have been led. Mr. Mill, who, perhaps more deeply 
than any other philosopher, examined into the nature 
of the mind, defines it as a permanent possibility of feel- 
ing and at the same time, finds that he is unable to 
explain the phenomena of remembrance, expectation 
and the like on that definition and his confession of this 
inability is one of the best indirect proofs for our theory 
of the Atman. He says “ A remembrance of a sensa- 
tion, even if not referred to any particular date, involves 
the suggestion and belief that a sensation of which it 
is a copy or representation actually existed in the past, 
and an expectation involves a belief more or less positive 
that a sensation or other feeling to which it directly 
refers will exist in future. Nor can the phenomena in- 
volved in these two states of consciousness be adequate- 
ly expressed without saying that the belief they include 
is that I myself formerly had or that f myself and no 



other shall hereafter have the sensations' remembered or 
expected. (Compare with this what S'ankara says, 
“That remembrance can take place only if it belongs to 
the same person who previously made the perception, 
for we observe that what one man has experienced is 
not remembered by another man. How indeed could 
there arise the conscious state expressed in this sen- 
tence * I saw that thing and now l seethis thing' if the 

seeing person yrere not in both cases the same ? We 

admit that sometimes, with regard to an external thing, 
a doubt may arise whether it is that or is merely similar 
to that. For. mistake may be made concerning what lies 
outside our minds, but the conscious subject never has 
any doubt whether it is itself or only similar to itself. 
It rather is distinctly conscious that it is one and the 
same subject, which yesterday had a certain sensation 
and to-day remember* that sensation.”) “The fact be- 
lieved is” (Mr. Mill continues) “that the sensations 
did actually form, or will hereafter form, part of 
the self-same series of states, or thread of con- 
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sciousness, of which the remembrance or expectation 
of those sensations is the part now present. If 
therefore we speak of the Mind as a series of feelings, 
we are obliged to complete the statement by calling it 
a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 
future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing 
that the mind or ego is something different from any 
series of feelings or possibilities of them, or. of accepting 
the paradox that something, which ex hypoihesi is but a 
series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series of 
feelings” (in other words that ideas are self-luminous, the 
impossibility of which, we have already seen, has been 
demonstrated by S'ankara). The only conclusion is 
that the Ego is something' different from all series of 
feelings or possibilities of feelings, which according to 
Mr. Mill’s definition constitute the mind. This is ex* 
actly what our great philosopher says, “ Unless there 
exists one continuous principle equally connected with 
the past, the present and the future, in other words, an 
absolutely unchangeable Self which cognises. evexy thing, 
we are unable to account for remembrance, recognition 
and so on, which are subject to mental impressions de- 
pendent on place, time and canse.” {Com. on Snl. t II, 2, 

3*0 

No proper analysis of the mind is possible without 
leading us to the conclusion above indicated. The ex- 
istence of an unchangeable permanent and intelligent 
Self which is conscious of all series of feelings, possibility 
of feeling, and states of mind and at the same time, as 
Mr. Mill is forced to admit, different from them, i.e., not 
identical with them, is an indubitable fact. It is present 
tn all individuals and abides unchangingly in infancy, 
youth and old age. Ibis the witness of all states of 
consciousness and is the substratum of all series of feel- 
ings and sensations however ruuimentary these may be, 
and, there being nothing in the world which has not 
some kind of sensation however slight, it pervades the 
whole universe. Besides, being beyond mind, it is 
above time, space and causality which, both in Indian 
philosophy and according to Kant, arc only forms of 
thought. Therefore it clearly follows that the Self or 
A'tman is eternal, infinite and changeless. From this it 
could easily be seen there could exist nothing outside 
this A'tman, for the real existence of any such thing 
would contradict what wc have proved, namely, that It 
is eternal, changeless and infinite. Nor could there 
exist anything in It, as that would mean that It is not 
unchangeable. 

There are many other ways of arriving at this 
conclusion. To take only one ; after what we have 
said, it will be easily seen thm the world Is nothing 
but a combination of three things — matter and mind both 
of which form the Ksh£tra and the Self, /. r., the knower 
which is called KshtStrajna. This is exactly what 
the GttAchdrya snys : “ Whatever is born, the immov- 



ing or the moving, know Thou, O best of the Bharatas, 
that to be, from the union of Kshdtra and Kshdtrajfta.” 
(XIII. 26). Upon this verse Sankara observes, “Now, 
of what sort is this union of Kshdtra and Kshdtrajfta 
meant to be ? The union cannot be of the nature of any 
particular relation through union of part as between a 
rope and a vessel, inasmuch as Ksh6trajfta is like AkA£a 
without parts. Nor can it be of the nature of Samavdya 
or inseparable inherence, inasmuch as it cannot be ad- 
mi tied that Kshthra and Ksh£trajfia are related to each 
other as cause and effect, (each being opposed in its 
nature to the other). 

“ We answer thus : The union between Ksh6tra 
and Kshdtrajfta, between the object and the subject — 
each being opposed in its nature to the other, — is of the 
nature of mutual adhyAsa ; i.e., it consists in confound- 
ing the one with the other as well as their attributes 
without discriminating between the nature *>f Ksh6tra 
and that of Ksh£trajfta, just as a rope and a mother-of- 
pearl are respectively confounded with a snake and silver 
for which they are mistaken in the absence 1 f dis- 
crimination. 'The union of KshStra and Kshetrajfta 
which is of the nature of adhyAsa — which consists in 
confounding one with the other (as for instance, when 
a man says, 4 1 am stout*, 4 1 come,* 4 1 am happy,* and 
so on) — is a sort of illusion (mi:hyAji\Ana).** The world 
being a result of this adhyAsa is only apparently real 
• like the elephants and palac&s projected by a juggler's 
art, or like a thing seen in a dream or like a gandharva - 
vagara* (an imaginary city in the sky). 

Thisposition,thoughunassailable,has nevertheless been 
much misunderstood naturallyencugh, owing to the differ- 
ence of standpoints from which the question has been 
viewed, and therefore requires considerable explanation. 
We are however obliged to stop here for the present for 
want of space, but shall resume it on a future occasion, 
when the opinion of S'rutis, to which we have made 
almost no reference to-day, will also be expounded at 
length. 



t£foeot>ora— H Ston>. 

A) nee npon a time there was a very kind and charitable 
woman called Theodora (“ God-given.") She loved every 
one and wae always striving to help the poor and needy, 
and to teach little children, and nurse the sick and help- 
less. One day she felt, that all she coaid do was so little, 
unci that there waa so mnch suffering in the world and so 
nmeh work to bo doue that all her efforts seemed cf no 
avail, and she felt discouraged and said to hersolf “ l am 
of no nsc in this great sea of 1 uni an misery, all I can do 
ia of so little avail, I shall, never be able to be of rnncli 
help to these poor peoplo." As she ►at alone, mournfully 
thinking these sad thoughts, she foil asleep and dreamed. 
In her dream she fonnd herself iu a vast stndio where 
there were hundreds and thousands of pictures. AY hat 
Appeared strange to lier was that not one waa finished •, 
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but they were all in varying stages of completion. Some 
stood ou easels and were covered from sight by white cloths 
thrown over them, but the larger number stood on the 
floou or were ranged around the walls in endless confu- 
As Theodora stood there silcutond wondering what 
ul! these covered canvases could coutain, an old man — 
tall, stately and beautiful entered the studio. Ho did not 
seem to notice Theodora, but 'vent at once to one of the 
easels and uncovering the picture standing on it, began to 
paint. He only gave it a few touches however, and then 
carefully covering it over .again, he went to the next easel 
and repeated the process! After silently watching the 
old niau for some time/Thcodora approached him^ind 
encouraged by his kind and benignaut countenances!!© 
ventured to ask him “ What are you doing, sir?” The old 
man turned toward her with a bright smile and said in 
sweet and gentle tones *' I am the artist of the King of 
Kings. All these are portraits of His children, who arc made 
in His likeness. As they grow more and more to resemble 
their Father in Heaven through love and <’ otion lollini 
and through pure and holy living, I gradually paint r.lieir 
portraits, adding hero a touch and there a touch, until the 
likeness is complete. Tiieu the finished picture is taken 
away from here and Im -g in the palace of the King of 
Kings to be with him forever more.! These pictures on 
the easels are the most advanced ; smue are nearly done. 
Those on the floor are at. a taud still, waiting for the «»:ig- 
iuais to attain devote themselves to the endeavour to 

a 

grow liko the Father, while some are mere outlines, with 
not a single stroke filled in and many are blank cauvuses, 



waiting for even an outline of spiritual aspiration to be 
drawn upon t^eru.” - ‘ 



drawn upon t^ern. - ‘ 

V^Tben Theodora understood that all her struggles and all 
her work were but. intended to make her grow mor* 1 and 
more like the Kinglier Father! — that slowly, slowly the 

■v'l »• « i ■ »• . .1 . , • 



fr likeness grew, here a line, there a line until perfection 
Was reached, Ca great peace filled her heart and when 




,«he awoke it remained with her.\She felt happy aud en- 
couraged to persevere with her' efforts to help others, 
feeling sure all the while, that her likeness to the Father 
in Heaven was slowly growing, under the faithful hands 
of the great artist to the King uf Kings. 



H. 
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Ube philosophy of the Htmau 

anh the Soul •' 



(a. CI.ASS LKCTUKK BV SVVAMI VtVEk'AXAND.V.) 

According to the Advaiti* Philosophy. there is only one 
thing wh iel i — Wr real in the universe &**4 — (tie AJ.vjiiie-P-fn- 
leyrpir^^il lyTt^Brahmuu , and every thiJg else is unreal, 
manifest eland manufactured out of tL^/Brahman by the 
powc-r of Maya. To reach back to that I Brabmau is our 
goal We are each one of us that Bra! un au , that reality 
plus this Maya. If we can get rid of tlfis Maya or igno- 
rance, their wo bocoum what w.* really a je. Now, accord- 
ing to this philosophy, each man consist** of thre^ parts 
first, body, rheu the internal organ or the mind* and be- 
hind that, what is called the Atvian, ihej Self. Th^body 
js-tmJy the external coating, and the mind is only the 
finer part of thja. body, but the Atmaif is the real per- 
ceiver. t he real enjoy er, the being in thfoLody^ylio is work-^ 
ingth^body by means of the internal olgan Jtntl the miud. 

This Atman is without beginning and without end, and 
it is ; . ■ only existence in the human lody which is im- 
material. Because it is immaterial, in naturally follows 



that it cannot be a compound, and because It is not a 
compound, t he re fore it does uot obey the lawwof cause and 
effect, and so it is immortal. That which f is immortal 
must have no beginning, because everytliiijf with u be- c< ^ 
ginning must have an end. It also follows /that it must I 
be formless ; there can not be an v form without matter, and 
everything that, lias form mast have a beginning and an end. 



We have none of ns seen a fonuf wbieh liad uot a beginning 



and will not have an end, because. tJxy^foiAi comes out of 
X combination of fora: and matter. Thm op air has a pecu- ^ 
liar form, that is to say, a oertaiu iwmwint of matter is 



acted upon by a certain amouut of force, and made to 
assume a particular po ft it i«»n t a aA - that p osifion is there- p 






fore the result of a combination of mayor and foree^**! 

combination can be eternal ; there mpst come to every 
combination, a time when it will dissolve. So all forms 
have a begin uing and ail end, and are /periohiag, juot- a g 
we 7>ec — with — regard to our own bodies-; we know our 
body will perish ; it had ft beginning fend it will have an 
end. Str-^vith everything that Ae dan conceite </ n* 
havingjf form, it must have a beginuiifc and auend, Joirth 
and ckmth. But, the Self having nofoixn, caunot be bound 
by the laws of beginting a nd^e nd. i It is existing front 
infinite time; just as dp ^ e j a d m p aco i s infini te, 
so is the Self cf mim ■ Nun* . b o w»g ■T nfrn r N y. it 



esg we know our 
nd it will have au 
.u conceive <'tfnn 
and au end, Joirth 
, caunot be bound 



It is existing front 



it j; 



must b^^J I -pervading. It is onl)' fprm that 
conditioii^uiul limiL*UA>a-- «ei t t» w » ■ i iv n frn dM »i 



which is formless 'cannot bo con fin til in Rpace. typ. ac- 
con ling 1 1 yV ed an t:i , ruyylmd i r efj 1 ui i o *»y$c I f 

the A t m a i i , rf S o mhipreseiiTi 1 ou ara as much m'lhe^S 'uTTry^ 
now as in this earth, as much in England as in Am erica. 

The action takes place where the body is ; the Self 
through the mind, and the i* lilaiuri. M - fch o' biud y, i 

and where a n d . b o dy t hoee - oo t w. 

1 1 u y ^od ^ and^body^ ; 

Wlyit will remain is only the Samakftra, the sum-total of 
nenons. Each work we do, each thought we think is pro- 
ducing a Sawsk'ira, an impression upon the mind, and Mi© 
sum-total of these impressions becomes the tremendous 
force which is culled " character, f The character of a 
man is what' Jig has created hiiuselJ; it is the result. of the 
sum total of tjhe meutal and physical ucti ■ us that he has , 
done in his life, and this Samskilra is the forc^ which 
gives the next direction to us aftej onr d eat b . _ s,^<~~******-fr*^ 

A man dies; what become ^ of j>qdy ^ CLt fails UKwn 
aud goes back to the elemepj&^ag ffi jjy *InV*mmd, 
oWJiner brain gncB> hi‘i /T* 

i^ici ^.,5 .*y Merrr and everything ,pnd nn^ * 11 ^- 
sbffxa remains; *hr nnm tirtni bn - f-mr fnm~n thnt hnrn hrrn 
actinpu^Toii'-^i'hn Wity il nMPif i t ti i .i w <T l l i nU df^Mi i ln e ■'! | 



ace 



; ihut 
Qp. ac- 









onr death. 



fails J&ty-u t 



his 



i. been 



^ewu^e^t he. fmer the materi 
rify'.q i *rr ?ffR,shTv(^in the long 



material ,tl»e more persistent it is. 
e lone- rmi aud that is what we are 



stniffijCinij for ^ 
body^_ j:e ii ij^ _ 






^tt»« Jn 



the best illustration that, comes to my min 



ru 

ind 



-c 



is that of • the wlvirjwind, 
stir coming from different dir 
meeting point, (hey bec ome unit 
go on V.)t.anu”-> r atid ns x t 
body amj .- ea iiio.AUyd irst 

441 thu’ i uad, go « 7 n ,'ryr-e4^*t/ 



Different currents of 
tions meet, and at the ^ 

i r> rota^^}^ /< r* 

or paper, a Mp 






u ron 



is the real per- on (jiiimJatiiig, raisin e ^lr is bmire tli^ni. 

forces, called pranas In Sanskrit, come together 
;an and the miud. and form this gyrating motion, and when the body falls 
without end, and down, the little bit of dust is Igathered up aud made into 

dy which is im- a new body and it moves forward and when this fulls, 

laturally follows auothci*' rises ami so on. Ic goes on from onespOtdto 
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/-another, until when it goes down most of the diJt drops, 
| -only a little remains. Force cannot travel without 
matter. So when this little body falls down, j* little c£ 
< the mind stuff remains, adheres to the SamAara, and 
■ then it goes on (e another point, and raises /p another 
whirl from fresh material, with these little bifc of mate- 
rial combined in it, and they begin this gy raxing motion 
again and so it travels from plneo to place u^lil the force 
iis all spent, and then it falls down, ended. 

So when this mind will end, be broken to pieces entirely, 
without leaving any SamskAra,we will be entp-ely free, and 
until that wo are in bondage; until then Wie Atman is 
covered by this whirlwind of the mind, and it imagines it 
is being taken from place to place, until thi$ idea becomes 
all pervading, and it can only go with the jvhirlwind, but 
when the whirlwind falls down, it will find that it can go 
where it likes, entirely free, and it will bo' able to manu- 
facture any number of minds or bodies at likes, and be 
perfectly free. t 

This freedom is tho goal towards winch wo arc going. 
If' there is a ball in this room, and we each have a mallet 
i in our hands, and begin to strike jmc ball, giving it 






hundreds of blows, driving it front pqSnt to point in the 
'room until at last it Hies oat of the/ room. With what 
■force will it fly out ? With the smptfotnl of tho forces 
fthafc have been acting npon it all through this room, what 
in dynamics is called the resultant* All these different 
blows that have been given will regain, and with that it 
| will fly. So each one of our action# mental and physical 
is such a blow. The human sonl, hr mind, or indrii/d, is 
j a ball. which is being hit;, and we ^re being hit abont this 
room of the world all Ihe timdL and when we go outof. it, 
the resultant force of all these blojprs propels us. As no 
)two balls can havo {.he same moti 
same speed or direction when the; 

In each case, the speed and direct] 
be determined by tho. hits . it', li 
actions in this world determine 
it. What state we will he in, is 



no two can have the 
come ont of the room. 
*n oc the motion will 
received ; so all our 
hen vre can get out of 
.etermined by all these. 



This is one case ; sup'pose I give you m 
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, Jan, endless chain, -it* which there is owe black link and oue 
cdy white link ^vad. th g n Again-jaublftek — Hrrk t md a - wlu te-fmk 
without beginning and witliout end, and supposed, ask you 
^ the nature of tho chain. At first you wilLfind n difficult 

chain being infinite at both ends, J wwr —i b - 
ifnhe its nature, but slowly you find out it is a.cKain. 

. You soon discover that-«U this infinite chain ism. repeti- 
tion of these* two links, j»»black and .a white bwfe and 



,jn, . multiplied infinitely becomes a whole 
chain.’ Tf yon know the nature of one of these 




links, yon know .the 
it is- a perfect reneti 



S^rmOTirnanTr* 





chap), b ecause 

\yiiliaui. -bug i filling and .withou t 
^> ! Y h a t we‘^b f <To**Hf here? is bcin* 

. repeated again ancl^agaitr, with bat little Variation. So] 
if we know these t, w pj At ff ny J i tt fc rP a » « a eeu a-'frhi 
• wocld, wo wrU know dll the da b >1 a gos nv & 1 1 have to pas- 
rough/ We see therefore that oVr passage into this] 

. world mis been exactly determined by out* previous 
passages. Similarly we are in this world hy- our - own 
* .actions. Just as we go out. with the sum- total of on <* j-i&u; 
v actions upon us, so we seo that, w«; cmneynto it with the 
4" sum-total of our past actions upon ns ; that which takes 
out is the very same thing.-, that brings ns in What, 
brings us in? Our past deeds. What take 
i. — Cor —ow a- d o e d s here , nayd. so on and 
f caterpillar fchatVbftkes the thread from TTis’tttvTTuionth'Niml 
? builds '’ big boc\)n, and at last finds himself botrKd 



inside the cocoon, so we have bound ourselves by 
our own aotiona.X We have thrown the net work of our 
actions around oni\elves. We have set this law of causa- 
tion in motion, and\we find it hard to get ourselves out! 
of it. Wo have set me wheel in motion and we are being’, 
crushed in the wheel\ So this philosophy teaches that, 
this soul is uniformly Ueing bound by its own actions, good 
or had. JihescTtctions \re drugging it onward. 



Seekers after (Bob. 
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The snbject of rnv present sketch is one of the most re- 
markable men who lived in modern times, remarkable not 
mer ely for the excellent poetical works which he wrote — 
the most popular and the most celebrated of which is his 
Gita Gbvinda — but for his spotless and saintly character. 
The world will in the long run admit, thongh it does not 
do so now, at least tho so-called civilised countries of the 
west, that humility is the veal heroism and goodness the 
real civilisation. In those con nr vies in particular, where 
there is still considerable faith in thesaving power of selfish 
and aggressive war and in the presence of the arrant _ wpel 
of ‘ struggle for existence and survival of the fittest’, it is 
no wonder that mildness is looked npon with contempt and 
humility hanished the kingdom. The so-called greatest, 
men, leaders of thought and action, go about, on their 
canvassing tours shamelessl}’- blowing their own trumpets, -J 
and the contagion has caught even oar country where " 
humility has IcJog been regarded a test of greatness, and 
to-day pot-bellied, bn ffalo- throated Pickwickian politicians 
strut in the streets in a jackdaw-like iashion crying them tig. 
selves hbat-sc for advertising their greatness and beggin ’’ 
to be called Municipal Commissiottffc*. ' Whatever tke 
present state of things, neverfcheleSS^it is an eternal 
truth that to ho really good and h n.Sbl e is far more difii- 
cnlt than to follow the. lead of thdfefciftfies and .fight and ' 
kill others, and it is this heroism of gcfcdxfess and humility 
which is prominent in the character oT on r sage S'ri Java- 
deva Swami. ’ •; ' 

There is another great lesson which we'ckn easily learn 
from the life^of JTAyad&va to .which it ma}' be usofnl to 
refer here, and it is that the Lord himself attends to the 
well-being and prosperity of FI is devotees — a promise 
which He has made in the Gita and that even in\rhe 
worst trials He shelters and pixdeots them by the power 
of His grace. - 

•Ta^adeva was born in a village called Bilvngam near 
the sacred city of Juggernnnth. His father’s name was 
Na ray ana Sastviar, a Brahman of a very pious and religious 
disposition, and his mother's name was Kamahibai. 
Snsfcri at and bis wife lived childless for a long number <>f 
year?, but very happily ; botli of them were Very piously 
disposed and the worship of God was one nf the main 
occupations of their life. Indeed to Xarayana Sastriar it 
was the ono cccnpatinn and he longed for nothing else ; 
but his wife true to her sex had a secret craving which 
did not reveal even to her husband, but for the satis- 
action of whtclv.sho constantly prayed God. :iud that was, 
as might havo oeen easily guessed, to be blessed with a 
^beautiful and good-natured male child. She was ashamed 
to be regarded by tho world as a barren woman and afraid 
/of the hell which she thought she should havo to enter into 
in case she died without leaving a son — a notion which, 
to all outward appearance our Smritis support. One day 
while returning' to bed, she earnestly prayed to God 
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for the fulfilment of her desire and slept away without 
thinking of anything else ; and curiously enough 
that self-same night, God Vasudeva appeared with 
Lakslnni to her husband in his dream, and blessing 
him and his wife said that his wife’s desire would 
soon be fulfilled and disappeared. Shortly after, Sas- 
triar woke up and callii.g his wife to his side 
reported to her his happy dream and asked her whnfc her 
desire was for the satisfaction of which she had prayed to 
God. 

This question brought out from her a confession, 
ou hearing which however, her husband felt* extremely 
grieved that all their penauce, austerity and devotion be- 
came useless as they had been actuated by a motive. He got 
angry with his wife and exclaimed “Foolish woman, is that 
what you should have asked ol the Lord ? You ought to have 
prayed not. for wealth, children and - other earthly posses- 
sions. but for the eternal bliss of Heaven. By your un- 
worthy behaviour you have ruiued yourself and me, for 
your piety was not unselfish and for its own sake.*' His 
anger was genuine and he did not speak to his wife from 
that moment. Poor Kamalabai regretted very much for 
her nn worthy ambition and felt greatly grieved that she 
had disturbed her husband's peace of mind. She apolo- 
gised to him aud begged to be forgiven for her foolish 
conduct, but ho remained completely morose and sullen 
aud would not exchange a word with her. The result was 
chat they fasted the whole of next day and though the 
meals had been cooked, the Sastriar would not eat and 
consequently bis wife. While they thus sat grieving and 
fasting, there entered into their house a Brahmin who, 
noticing tbe strange appearance of the couple, iuquired 
into tbe cause aud managed to reconcile them both sayir.g 
that it was God’s wish that they should be blessed with a 
worthy child, that they should not therefore grieve about 
it, and that ou the other baud they should be extremely 
joyful, as the child which was shortly to be born of them 
would become a great sage, aud ho worshipped by a 
large number of people, and his fame would cover the 
whole land. The stranger uttered these words in sucb 
an assuring way that they regarded them as a prophecy 
and tbe speaker as God himself in human form. In ac- 
cordance with this prophecy and the previons dream, a few 
months after, a male child was bora toKam&labai, on look- 
ing at whoso beauty both tho pareut-s were transported 
with joy like A blind man suddenly bless* with visiou, 
aud thankfully sang the praises of the great Lord. 

We hear vei*y little of tho infancy And boyhood of 
Jayadeva except that he evinced very early in his life love 
of the highest order towards God. When he was five 
years old, tho thread- wearing ceremony was conducted in 
duo ma,nuer; then the boy was educated in tbe right ortho- 
dox fashion in the sacred literature. When he attained age 
he was married to a bcautifnl girl of good pareutage and 
well-developed intellect whose name was Padmavati, and 
who later on became one of the great heroines of our land. 
Tho next event of importance in the present biography 
was that the old pareuts of JayadSva, Narayuna Sastriar 
aud Kamalabai entered on what iscalled Vanaprastliasrama, 
the third stage according to the Sastras of a Brahmin’s life 
and left the country for the woods, there to do penance and 
worship undisturbed. We have uo materials on which to 
fix the exact date oE Jayadova, hut this foot of his parents 
eutering tlie Vsniaprastliasramu and some others would 
seem to indicate that he should have lived at least five 
hundred years ago; but of this I am not certain, and the 
biography on which I base my sketch, is sileut ou tho 
point, as might have been expected. 



After the parent’s departure, Jayadeva lived alone with 
liis wife a model domestic life. Ho would never eat 
without at least one guest and he was very lavish in feeding 
the poor aud giving presents to Brahmins and others, and 
the result was that the little wealth which he had inherited 
from his lather became exhausted in a short time ; but 
neither tho husband nor the wife was sorry on that account, 
and the former readily undertook to beg in orthodox Brah- 
min style, and the little rice which he secured by that 
means, Padmavati cooked very elegantly and nicely so much 
so that they hardly felt the distress of poverty. Even 
when they were so poor they would never eat without 
some guests at the table. All tho leisure which they had 
they spent in prayer and devotion. Both were of ouo 
mind and one nature, as if they were one soul in two 
bodies, and the whole village praised their mutual love 
and their devotion with one mind towards God. Though 
they were young, they were respected everywhere aud 
women, whatever their rank, tried to imitate Padmavati 
in bet* devotion to her lord and were eager to be loved by 
their husbands as she was l»y Jayadeva. 

It was iu this humble but happy period of his lifotbat 
the poetic genius and devotional fervour of Jayadeva 
began to reveal themselves, and the iiumortnl poem of his, 
one t«f the very best in Sanskrit ianguage — his Gita Goviu- 
d a, which has been styled, “The song of songs”, was 
commenced. Tin’s grand poem which celebrates tho 
glorious divine love of Radha and Krishna aud of which 
I shall speak at lengt h later ou, begins with these beauti- 
ful words (Edwin Arnold’s Translation): — 

Om ! 

Reverence to Gaucsa ! 

“ The sky is clouded : and the wood resembles 
The -sky. tliick-atchcd with black Tamala boughs; 

O Radha, Radha ! lake this Soul, that trembles 
In life’s deep midnight, to Thy golden bouse.” 

So Xnnda spoke, — and, led by lt&dh&’s spirit, 

The feet of Krishna found the road aright; 
"Wherefore, iu bliss which all high hearts inherit. 
Together tusto they Love’s Biviuo delight. 

M. Raxoanatua Sastbi. 

{To be continued). 



ttbe IDoice of ©entle Stillness. 



Whene’er oar lives grow dark and human hopes are dead 
And aspirations meet on eVery hand defeat 
Our works seem vain along the paths wo tread. 

Lost m illusions or the world’s conceit. 

Sometimes a Voice speaks geutly mid the weary strife. 
Thy Divine-Seif hath all the pow»*r of seeing. 

'Thou must ascend unto the mysteries of life. 

Upon the buoyant wings of tnine own Beiug. 

And the voice of gentle stillness whispers soft aud low,. 

I am Reality, 

In the (irnnd Totality. 

Oh Brahman Thou, l, and tbe Universe are One. 

In the All-Sense oE Being, “ I Am That I Am,” 

The answering voice to each questeuing Soul. 

Responds from the innermost temple oE man, 

Iswara the Lord, individualized whole. 

Arouse Oli sleeper to thy sense oE Being, 

Thou art one with the Absolute Master of All. 

To thyselF belongs the duty of thy freeing. 

Thy -self through the Truth which responds to thy call. 

And the voice oE gentle stillness whispers soft and low,. 

I am Reality. 

In the Grand Totality. 

Oh Brahman Thou, I, and the Universe are One. 

Yoga's Axe a. 
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Hbanftara or Cgoism- 



(A Story from thk Yooa-Va'msuta). 

There was once a war between tlio Devas and the Asuras 
headed by Sam bar a. In successive encounters, Sambara 
and his hosts were defeated by the T)evas and put tc» 
serious loss. Sambara, then created through bis MA.vavic 
power, three other Asuras named Duma. Vyala ami Kata. 
“ They were not Subject to t.l»e bond of Vasanas (mental 
impressions) and were devoid or dc»ircs and egoism, Tln-v 
knew neither death nor life, in* i flier pleasures nor pains, 
neither victory nor defeat, neither watting war nor ret rent- 
ing.” Being endowed with an enormous quantity of blind 
and brutal energy, they fought, as it were, mechanically 
and untrammelled by any anxiety as to the results of the 
contest.. They committed fearful luvnc in the camp of the 
Devas who all fled in despair and hid themselves in caves. 
After a time, the Devas went to Brahma, and told hint 
what had happened and solicited his advice. Brahma, after 
meditating fora while, addressed the Devas ihns:— 

1 After the lapse of a tlionsand years, De vend in will 
kill the Asnrax in the war between himself and Sambara, 
who is now overpowering bis enemies. Till then, we 
would advise you to sftfc thus. Go to those Duma and 
others and give out that you intend to war with them. 
But only make a show of fighting and when they attack 
yon, you butter retreat as best you can. Repeat this pro- 
cess over and over again. In the meantime, the insidi- 
ous Ahunkam will, have somehow crept into theso A sums. 
When this idea of “ I ” gets a firm footing in their minds, 
they will be in bondage like birds naught in a trap and 
can be easily vanquished.’ Aliankflra which generally 
identifies itself with the world, its pains and its pleasures, 
generates desires, and desires are the worst foe of man. 

The Devas followed the advice of Brahma, and how 
splendidly the rURe succeeded ! In a long course of fight- 
ing in which the Asuras invariably won and iheir ene- 
mies wore defeated, the As uras boon me self-conscious by 
sheer contrast. This A hankara brought with it also hopes 
and fears whioh the Asuras had not previously. * How 
can we maintain oar health in best condition, how to 
strengthen our side, shall we win, or the Devas V Such 
thoughts now began to torment the Asitras and m course 
of time ate up all their strength. At. length, they fled 
away panic-stricken in search of a safe refuse. 

Samhnra now saw the folly ho bad committed. True, 
ho endowed his Asuras with strength enough !<» rout the 
Devas in fight-. Bnt he had omitted to arm them against 
ft more formidable foe, the insidious Aliankura, to whose 
attacks they were liable. Bo. ho now railed into exisl- 
enei.\ other three Asuras named. Ultima, Bliasu ami 
Brudlift, who wore endowed with Atnmjmins. With 
the enormons strength born of their knowledge oF the 
eternal Reality and of their en joyment of eternal Bliss, 
they fought qntte with ease and confident; for they 
fought, not to secure their own ends — For they had none, 
««-r in hope oF success or dread of def«**tt. hul hc<*ans«- 
their maker asked them to tight. 0o«l himself fought, as 
it were from behind them, and no wonder, they were able 
to put the Devas to flight. It lias, neo.mdmgly. boon said 
“Stand aside in the coming bat-tie. and though (Imu tightest 
be not then the warrior, look for tho warrior and lei- him 
fight, in thee then it will he impossible for Hut- 

to strike one blow amiss. Bnt. if tbon look not for him 
if thou pass him hy, then there is no safeguard for thee. 
Thy brain will red, t.hv heart, grow uncertain, unit in the 
dust of the battle-field, thy sight and senses will fail. and. 



thou wilt not. know thy friends from thy enemies and thus 
ruin thyself ” like tho hosts of Havana, who, under the 
influence of Mo'anAstra, saw Ranvi in each other among 
themselves and thus killed themselves. 

The foiegoing story taken from the Yogavasishta, 
beside* teaching how we are to war against our foes in- 
ternal as well »s external, indicates also the course of the 
evolution of the * apparent- man.* First, being a mere unruly 
mass of matter and energy, he then becomes selt-consoions 
and gijta enthral 7 1 by the pains and the pleasures of the 
world, nuil lastly, by shakes oft' the world and its bondages 
or deal* with them quite sportively, like Krishna, with 
Ids Oopis, holding on to a higher and more permanent 
Reality which is of the nature of Intelligence and Bliss. 
It will also be observed from the above story that the 
AhankAra in man is far more powerful than natural forces 
including even electricity and the conquest ov»-r t.he 
former — which is man's real mission on earth — ift 
immense’? more difficult than victory over the latter. It- 
might also have been noticed that the Asuras created by 
Sambara on both the occasions Veil* alike powerful and 
desiroh ss The strength in the one case, however, was 
merely the strength of the perishable materials of which 
the Asuras had. heen built, while, in the other, it grew out 
of and was maintained, by undying Atma-jnaun. Similar- 
ly the d til ness of Duma and others who were of the 
nature of brutes hn»l nothing in common with the discri- 
minating serenity and self-possession of Bhima nnd his 
companions who wore Intelligence and Bliss ihemselvcs. 

G. S. K. 



Ebouflbts on tbc ffibacavaO ©tta. 



(Continued fi-om po'/e IP), 

Now we come to on6 of the most puzzling question- >f 
Indian philosophy .or rather theology — the question of 
Avatfim (incarnation). In reply t-o Arjuna’s inquiry “ Thy 
birth was Mater, and prior to thf birth of The Snn ; how 
4 should I understand that thou tn lightest this Yoga in 
the beginning ?” the Lord replied “ Many births of Mine 
have passed. . . . presiding over My own Nature. I am 
bom by My May A. Whenever there is a decay of religion 

0 Rharsta,' and there is rise of irreligion. then I manifest 
Myself, For the protection of the good, for the destruc- 
tion of evil-doers, for the firm establishment, of Religion 

1 am born in every age... ” {IV, 4*— 9). Now what aro 

we to understand from the above ? 

The popular conception of Av.it aril is that Is'wani. the 
Lord, descends from heaven and creates himself in a par- 
ticular form and that, therefore limn a and Krishna were 
not men. but really Ts r w lira in human form. A great. Hindu 
poet makes Brahma the Creator savin accordance with the 
nopular theory, “ 0 Nfirayan*. that. Thou hast created 
Thyself as Xnrnsimlm is itself em^igh to prove that Thou 
art self-created. If Thou canal thus oreaie Thyself at will 
what wonder that Tlm»! didst create me !** 'This popular 
rmireption is often fancifully clilwratwl. nnd it is Raid 
that, when llama. Krishna nnd others were incarnated, 
Va ikon ta»n (he abode of Vishnu became vacant For the 
time, and that when these Avatars departed from the earth 
N.trjiyuna "rot back to llis H'-mvii, It. is expcc<*dy stilted 
bolh in Hie llaniRvana and the MahAMuirafn ihiit Malifi 
Vishnu left the bodies of Ramn and Krishna when they 
dii'il and went, to His alsxle, Vnikunta. This conception 
is on the very face of it mi philosophical, for the Lord being 
on mi present, Ho cannot with any propriety be said to 
vacate Vaiknuta or Kailas nnd go tn some other Lokn. 
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Of course for the uncultured masses who*e intellect is in 
an undeveloped aud childish state, thi-* picture will do, and 
indeed it is the best that could be thought of. And con- 
sidering the nature of the people to whom it is addressed, 
the poetry in it is more than a recompense for the absence 
of philosophical accuracy, and inasmuch as anthropomorph- 
ism holds sway over the human mind, Rama aud Krishna 
are very rich additions to the Hindu pantheon. Personal Hod 
is a stopping stone to the Absolute Impersonal, aud is an 
invaluable help in the earlier stages of spiritual evolution, 
and, so long as the theory of God descending on earth and 
assuming the shape of man does not pretend to he an ab- 
solute and final philosophical truth, we have uo quarrel 
with it. 

But there is another theory put forward, namely, that 
whenever miy incarnation takes place, the Logos ‘descends 
to the plane of the soul and associating itself with it 
works in and through it mi the plane of humanity for 
some great thing that had to be doue iu the world.’ This 
theory appears to be plausible, but on closer examina- 
tion, I veutuiv to think that though it has au air of phi- 
losophical accuracy about it, it. is as much open to objec- 
tion a* the preceding one, and is totally opposed to the 
teachings of our Sastras. In the first place, the Lord 
is omnipresent and therefore His descending and ascend- 
ing have no meaning whatsoever. That He is omni- 
present and that there is nothing outside Him is repeat- 
edly declared in the Gita itself : 

There is uought else higher than I. (VII. 7) 

V&sudova is the all (VI I. 19) 

By Me all this world is pervaded (IX, 4) 

I am the Self, 0 Gudukesa, seated in the heart ot‘ all 
beings; I ara the beginning, and the middle, and the end us 
well, of all beings. (X. 20.) 

The Lord dwells is the heart of all beings (XVIII. 61) 

Indeed there are numberless passages in which the 
omnipresence of the Lord, the Logos is distinct '.y expressed, 
and therefore the doctrine that Logos descends and uuites 
with a. soul with the object of incarnating is plainly un- 
philosopbical. 

This theory, however, is due to a still more vicious 
doctrine that the Logos is something different from 
Brahman. According to this doctrine the Logos, though 
not different in essence from Parabrahman, is yet different 
from °It in having an individualized existence and beinv 
one of the many centres of energy manifested by Ifc 
This is & view which is not merely not supported by onr 
S'astras, but contrary to the spirit of the whole Ved&nla. 
Both in Vedantio dualism and qualified monism, Is'wara 
is the same as Brahman in every respect and in the 
Ad vaif a it is simply an aspect of Brahman. It is Brahman 
looked at from the standpoint of the Jiva, the false 
self, which is bound by nescience; it is Brahman 
reflected in Maya, so to speak, and viewed through 
that veil. Says Sankaraclmrya “ Brahman is apprehended 
under two forms ; in the fir-t place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the 
evolutions of name and form (in rhe multiformity of the 
created world) ; in the second place as being the oppo- 
site of this, i.e., free from all limiting conditions whatever. 
Compare the following passages ; Bri. Up, IV., 5, 15... 

Kb. Up, VII, 24, 1... Taitt. Ar., 111,12,7 Sv. Up., 

VI, 19, ... Bri. Up. Ill, 3, 6. ... Bri : Up., Ill, 8, 8... All 
these passages, with many others, declare Brahman to pos- 
sess a double nature, according as it is the object either of 
Knowledge or of Nescience. ... And although the one 
Highest Self only , t e., the Lord distinguished by those 
different qualities constitutes the object of devotion, still 



the fruits of devotion are distinct according as the devo- 
tion refers to different qualities/’ (Com. on Ved. Sutra. 
1.1.1! ). Elsewhere lie says “Thus the Lord depends(as Lord, 
i.e., Logos) upon t he limiting adjuncts of name aticf form 
the products of Nescience.. ..lleuee the Lord’s being a Lord, 
his omniscience, his omnipotence, &c., all depend on the 
limitation due to t he adjuncts whose Self is Nescience ; 
while in real its none of theso qualities belong to the Seif, 
whoso true nature is cleared, by right knowledge from 
all adjuncts w hate v. (Com. on Ved. Sutra, II, l, 14.) 

In the face of such unmistakable statements, ihe 
doctrine above referred to, which distinguishes the Logos 
from Brahman professes to be a correct statement of 
S'anknra’s teaching ! Indeed in bis commentary on the 
G-ita itself, this great champion of Indianmonism agninnnd 
again speaks of S'ri Krishna as if He were Parahrahmau 
Itself and not any particular centre of energy which is 
called the Logos and is supposed to reside in the bosom 
of Brahman ami to sleep iu the time of Cosmic pralaya 
and keep waking at other times. In the very introduc- 
tion, he says, “ The Gita S'astra also expounds the nature 
of the Supreme Being and Reality known as Vasudeva, 
the Farabrahuicm which forms the subject of the dis- 
course.” This statement clearly and directly denies what 
the late Mr. Subha Row the author perhaps of the errone- 
ous view under reference, Rays “ Strictly speaking, the 
whole of this book (the Gita' may be calledthe book of 
the philosophy of the Logos" as distinguished from the 
Parabrahuiam How far this is from being right may 
be seen from what Sankara says. Commenting on verse 
IX. 1, he writes, “ The word ‘ Now’ is intended to lay 
stress on the following speciality concerning knowledge : 
tin’s right knowledge alone forma the direct means of at- 
taining Moksha as declared in the Srutis and the Smriti.” 

“ Vasudeva is the AIL" 

“ All this is the Self.” 

“ One only without a second.” 

Again in his comment on verse IX : 34 he expressly 
says, “ They always praise Me, their Lord, the very Brah - 
man... they worship me the self lying iu the heart.” In- 
deed as a mere cursory reference will show the words 
Iswara, Vasudeva, the Self, the Supreme Being are indis- 
criminately used as explanations for the ‘I’ of the Lord, 
though as in the XII. chapter the distinction between 
worshipping the one and the same Brahman as absolute 
and iu its nature or as reflected in Mfty&- This differ- 
ence in worship certainly does not mean, as we have 
already seen, any difference between the Logos and 
Brahman, and there is not the slightest authority in 
Sankara’s commentary for the view hold by Air Subba 
Row who believed that he gave a correct statement of the 
teaching of that great philosopher (seepage 58 of his Notes 
on the Bhagavad Gita) and that the majority of the so- 
called Vedantins have totally misunderstood the latter. 

Next, let us see if at least the Gita lends any support 
to the apparently strange view which we are now dis- 
cussing. Says the revered writer who probably originated 
this view', It is generally believed, at any rate by a 
certain class of philosophers that Krishna himself is 
Parubiahnmn— but the words used by Krishna iu speak- 
ing of Parabrahman and the way in which he deals with 
the subject clearly show that he draws a distinction be- 
tween himself and Parabrahman. ...It will be noticed that 
when Krishna is speaking of himself he never uses the 
word Parabrahman, hut places himself in the position of 
Pratyagatma, nud it is from this standpoint that we 
constantly find him speaking. Whenever he speaks of 
Pratyagatma, he speaks of himself, and whenever he 
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speaks of Parabrahman he speaks of it as being some- 
thing different from himself.” 

A number of verses are quoted in support of this view 
but as t.p examine them all one by one will occupy noed- 
less space, I shall refer to a few mily. In verse v III, 11 
the Lord undertakes to briefly declare the ‘ Imperishable 
goal’ (padamb This verse is cited as an authority for 
the petition that Brahman is the seat for the Logos and 
r.ot the I.rf>gos Itself, whereas it proves just the reverse- 
Fnr in the verses immediately following Sri Krishna 
Himself says that, those who at. the time of death 
think of Him reach the Imperishable goal and that those 
who think of Him and Him alone at all times easily reach 
Him, and reaching Him never again become liable to re- 
b.rth (VIII. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 10). From this it is un- 
mistakably plain that the Imperishable Goal is S'rt 
Krishna Himself, hi other words, Is'wara and Brahman 
are not different. Again verse 21 of the same chapter, 
as Sankara points out, only describes the nature of the 
Imperishable Goal the meins to reach which the above 
quoted verses indicate, so that the Akshara is nothing 
different from the Legos as Mr. Subba Row believes. 
The word Obama, in the verse means rather S want pa 
than abode. Again verses IX, 4. -‘>,0 prove just the 
reverse of what Mr. Subba llmv asserts, for S'ri Krishna 
distinctly refers to Brahman as bis own Un manifest 
Swarupa, i ■ e, that aspect of Him this is beyond 
Maya— the Nirguna aspect. Verses 13 — 17 of - the XII th 
chapter only prove that, there arc two inodes of worship, 
JSagnna Upasana and -Nirguna LFpasaua and not as I have 
already stated that there are two kinds of entities the 
Logos and Brahman. Verse X 1 V, 27 says. “ I (the Logos) 
am the abode of Brahman.” which means just the reverse 
of Mr. Subba Row’s statement, that Brahman is the 
abode of the Logos. Indeed this verse is by both the 
commentators Sankara and Sridhara explained as mean- 
ing, “ I (Is'wara) am the very Brahman,” i.e., the Sagnna 
aspect of It, in other words Its reflection, Its image, in 
the world of Maya. Lastly XV, 6, “ That the sun iilu- 
mines not. nor the moon nor fire : That is My Supreme 

abode which having reached they return not” simply 
means that the real state of Is'wara which is supreihe, i.e., 
beyond M&ya, is Brahman.” 

None of the above verses which are cited as authorities 
by Mr. Subba Row indicate, us we have seen, any differ- 
ence between Brahman and the Logos. 

<• 

Besides, there is direct evidence in the Gita itself to 
show that both arc otie and the same. For instance S’ii 
K rishna first- says (XVI. 2) “know Me as the Kshetragmi.” 
alii! then in describing {.he Kshetragna distinctly calls It 

Brahman (XIII. 12), and verses VI, 20, 3U ; (VIII, 18. 10 
and XV, 18. 19, ai’6 some of the many passages in which 
Sri Krishna identifies himself with the Supreme Brah- 
man. I do admit that lie ofum speaks of Himself as 
Is'wara, but thisojily strengthens my position ;**»r rather the 
Orthodox Vedantic position that Is'wara and Brahman are 
not two distinct, entities but only two aspects of the same 
Being, tin* EkamevAdwHvnm of the Hjmnisliads. Imi**ed 
how could the Vedanta which does not tolerate the multi- 
fornii»y of even the universe find place for two distinct 
Gods ? 

Kven at. the risk of digressing from our subject. I 
dwelt- on this matter at. such length as in furies the 
corner-stone of the whole philosophy of Mr. Sufdia Row 
and bis followers, and the leading idea in his notes on the 
Bhagavad Gita. Their theory of the Logos being thus 
shown to have no as train authority, their other theory of 
incarnation according to which the- Logos unites itself 



occasionally with the human soul and incarnates ?(,< an 
avatar also falls to the ground, for the Logos is ns omni- 
present as the Brahman and therefore does not descend 
or ascend any more titan the latter If so, what is the 
correct explanation for the phenomenon of inearaation 
if indeed the latter be possible!'' 

(To be continued.) 



ttfoc Ikntba "Upanisbab. 



Referring to the Katha JJ jnuiixluui, Charles .Johnston 
says : — 

It was an ambition of mine, in those old days, to trans- 
late from the Indian hooks of the story of the 

Sacrificer’s son who was sent by his father to the house of 
Death. This story has always seemed to me a teaching of 
admirable worth, carrying with it the most precious gift 
of all. a sense of the high mystcri oust) ess and vast hidden 
treasure of life which makes cs seekers for ever, always 
finding, yet always knowing that there is still more to 
find, so that, every day becomes a thing of limitless prom- 
ise and wonder, only revealing itself as containing a 
new wonder within. For what teaching could bring a 
more wonderful sense of the largeness and hidden riches 
of being than this : that our sincerest friend is the once- 
dreaded king of terrors, who is to teach us what no other 
can— the lesson of the full and ever-present eternity of 
life ? We need not wait till our years are closed for his 
teaching : that wisdom of his, like every other treasure of 
life, is all-present in every moment, in full abundance, 
here and now. It, is the teaching of Death that, to gain 
the better we must lose the dearer, to gain the greater,* 
we must lose the less ; to win the abundant world of real- 
ity, we must give up the world of fancy and folly and 
fear which we have so long held dear : we have been 
learning it ail these years since we began : learning also 
Death's grim jest that there is no sacrifice possible for us 
at all, for while we were painfully renouncing the dearer, 
his splendid generosity has already given us the better — 
new worlds instead of old. 



£be basis for jpsyebic or ‘ppirititnl 

■jKesearcb- 



1 returns. by. the Swttmi Virekftnanda have 
b« Hm -pa44igbrM^ p~~tx rt -hii» x i we«-btH-^t. was not. often that 
h=eT tools part m dcbatcR^vhile in the West& m*4 h a t- t he- op- 



tor Kp-pnp* — mt-HHu+b orrnrirrnp 

lm-vo been limited. One such occasion, in London* was the 
discussion of a lecture on, * 4 Gun Psychic Phenomena be 
proved from a scientific basis?’ Referring first to a remark 
which he had heard in the course of this debate, not for 
the first lime in the West, he said;-* One point \ wanted to 
remark*; if, is a mistaken statement, that- has been made to 
in that* the Mahommcdnns do not believe that women have 
any .sou L^; I am very sory to sav it- is an old mistake 
among Christian people, and they scorn to like the mistake. 
That, is a peculiarity in human nature, that people want- 
to say something very had about others whom i hey do not. 
like. By the by, you know f am not a Mahommedan, b.ut 
1 have yet,6f*port unity for studying them, and there is not. 
one word in the Koran which says that women have no 
souls, but (werrtdmig in the Koran says they have. 

About the Psychical things that- hrfvo been the subject 
of discussion l have very little to say here, for, in tho first 
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place, the question is, whether psychical subjects are capa- 
ble of scientific demonstration. Wliut do you mean bv 
this demonstration ?, First of all there will be the sub- 
jective and the «bjcctivc side necessary. Taking chemist- 
ry ami physic*, with which we are -so familiar, and oi 
which we liavt^ieaialrfso much, is it true that everyone 
in this world is able to understand the demonstration even 
of the commonest subjects ? Take any boor and show him 
one of your exponent*?*, what will be understand Noi^a. 
bt<n It require' a good deal of 'training be f o r e h a n d to 
be brought up to thepoiut of understanding iui expeneuce' 
Before that he cannot undorstaud^w-Mf.. That is a great 
difficulty in the way. If scientific demonstration means 
bringing itawn certain facts to a plane which is universal 
for all human beings, whet-e all beings cau understand it, 
I deny that there can be any scientific demonstration for 
any subject in the world. If ito ould b e -aoall our Quivers- 
ities and education would be in vaiu. Why are we educa- 
ted^! by birth wo can understand everything scientific *■* 
*Wny so moch study p^Of no use whatsoever. ho, on the 
Tace of it, it. is absurd if this be the lueauii'gjbringing down 
intricate facts to the plaue on which we are now. The 



<n suppositions. We cannot live satisfied where we 
■•cv . that is the tiulural growth of the h^im^n soul. ^e^ 
-.ad I'. ot become agnostics on this side^ whu mu s t n oi soekV 
r anything hero ; we have to pt^ek. And, for this 
■ca-son, we have to get beyond our limits, struggle 
know what seems .to be unknowable ; and this^iuusfc 
. ..tinue. In my opinion, therefore, 1 go really one step, 
further than the lecturer, and advance the opinion that 




next meaning should be the correct One, perhaps, 
that certain facts should be adduced as proving certain 
more intricate facts. There are certaiu more compli- 
cated, intricate phenomena, which we explaiu^bp. getting, 
perhaps, neat^to them ; tkwo they ‘hre^ brought down 
to the plane of our present ordinary consciousness. 
But eveu this is very complicated, and very difficult, 
and means a training also, a tremendous amount of 
education. So all I have to 6ay is, that in order to have 
scientific explanation of psychical pbenomenaywe require 
not- only perfect evidence on the side of the phenomena 
themselves, but a good deal of training on the Mt of 
those who want to see. \ ^hiy /$H7 being gran ted y we ehali 
be in <a position to say yea or nay abont the proof or 
disproof of any phenomena which are presented before 
Ur. But, before that, si mply , in an o ff , baud ma tin or , the 
most rera&rkablo phenomena, or the most oft-recoideu 
phenomena that have happened in tinman Society, in my 
opinion, would be very banj^o prov5t jodee d » *+**r^> 
Next. as to those erplauations t 







of dreamt^fiu^those who laavt^tntlj^aiiuaA 
would tbink^jiem^m^r^§o esses. Wo have no 
reason to, suppose thav religions were the outcome of 
dreatns, ae has been so easily explained. Then it would 
be very "easy iu deed to take even the agnostic’s position, 
but unfortunately the matter cannot be explained sc. 
easily. There are mauy other wonderfnl phenomena 
happening, even at the present time, and these have ail 
to be investigated, and notouly have to be, hot have been 
investigated all along. The bliud man says there is no 
suu. That \u m ld not prove that there is no sou. These, 
have boen iuvestig&ted years before. Whole races of 
mankind have trained themselves for , centuries to make 
^tkemsulvoe fit instruments ’tS^discovor^he fiue workings 
of the nerves? their records have been published ages ago, 
colleges have been created to study thear, and meo and 
Wotnemare still b v t er g who are living ‘cfemonatratinus of 
these phenomena. Of course l admit that, there is n good 
(^eal of hoax in the whole thing, a yood deal of what is 
wroug and uutrue in these things, bot with what is this 
not the case ? Take any common scientific phenomenon 
there are two or three facts which either scientists or 
ordinary men may regard as absolute truths, and the rest 
fe mere frothy supposition. Now let the^agnostio apply 
the same tost to his own science whioh he would apply 
to lyhat he does not want to believe * Half of it would 
be shaken to ita^b asis at once. We are bonnd to lire 



dftve seen boy s£uo ?d&*« V bnV h^rs e pTak&caiir 
itie higher clairvoyance, but which I would rather beg 
:o call the experiences of the auperconacious state of the. 
vuiud, are the very stepping- stou^to real psychological in-' 
vestigation. The first thing to be seen is whether the mind 
.-ao attain to that state or not. My explanation would, of 
joarse, bo a little different front bis, but we should prob- 
ably agree wheu we explain terms.. Not much do- 
ends on the question whether thie present consciousuesa 
-•outinueH after death or not, seeiug that this universe, as 
i: is now, is not bound to this state of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not co-existent with existence. In my 
own body, aud iu all of ou r Jx>dfo*. all admit 

ch&t^ery little of the body we are consoiouso^ and of the 
greater part of IT we are unconscious. Yet it exists. 
Nobody is ever conscious of bis brain, for example. I 
never saw my brain, and I am never conscious of it. Yet 
I know that it exists. Therefore wo may say that it is 
not consciousness that wo want, but the existence of 
*omethiug which is not this gross mattery and that that 
knowledge can ho gaiued oven in this life, and thut that 
knowledge has boen gained and demonstrated, as far as 
*ny science bas been demonstrated, is & fact. We have to 
look into thes frtbiu ga, and I wonld insist on reminding 
those who are present on one other point. It is well to 
remember that very mauy times we are deluded on this. 
Certaiu people place before us the demonstration of .a fact 
which ia not ordinary to the spiritual nature, and we 
reject that fact becanse we say wo cannot find it to be 
K — ^ ^ . true. In many cases the fact may not bo correct, but in 
leugtoiis ’afe*^X*nauy cases, also, wo forget to consider whether we are 

dt to receive the demonstration or not, whether we have 
permitted our bodies and our minds to become fit subjects 
for their discovery. 




®ur 'Religious ^Differences- 



Tuk Para bus ok :fHE Grapes. 

Four men an Arab, a Persian, a Turk .and a Grc 
agreed to club together for an evening meal ; but wh.„, 
they had done so, they quarrelled as to what it should be. 
The Turk proposed Azuto ; the Arab, Aueb ; the Pei-sian, 
Anghur ; while tbe Greek insisted on Slapbylion, While 
they were thus disputing, before their eyes passed a 
gnidener’s ass laden with grapes. At once every one of 
them sprang to his feet and pointed with eager hand to 
that purple load. “See A/.um” said the Turk-, “see 
Anghur" said the Persian ; ** wbat should be better my 
Aneb, Aneb, it is" cried the Arab. The Greek said “ this is 
my Slaphylion." They iben brought their grapes and ate 
them in peace. The fight amongst them wae simply one of 
words. Hence realize Oh, man ! the snblime words of the 
Bigveda — 1 That which exists is one ; the sages, call it 
variously.’ 



E. A. K. 



